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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. so well be maintained amidst the fluctuations of public 


Report of-the Committee on Inland Navigation and In- | OPINOM- . ee wee . 
ternal Improvement.—By Mr. Mille, Chairman. | 1's Kindred desoription, the advocates and the ops 
ee in the House of Representatives, February 10, ponents of the improvement system united ina com- 

; mon effort to complete all the public works then un- 
The Committee on Inland Navigation and Internal | der contract, and appropriated to that object all the 

Improvement, Report:—The history of the last Session | funds then deemed necessary to effect their object as 

of the Legislature, exhibits a determination to complete | early as practicable. Circumstances of a nature de- 

all the canals and rail roads thea under contract, at a | tailed in the report of the Canal Commissioners, ac- 
period as early as possible, by appropriating all the }count for the disappointment which the public have 
means then deemed necessary to carry into effect that | experienced by the non-fulfilment of their expecta- 

judicious design. The motives to this course were, | tions. . 

obviously, to preserve the popularity of a system vast| That the public works of the State have been retard- 

in the extent of its views, as important in its anticipat- | ed in their progress, by the causes ind cated, will not 

ed results—retarded in its progress by difficulties and | be denied; that losses to a great amount have been the 
obstacles, which nothing but science, skill, patience | result, and the effect of the losses discouraging to all, 
and perseverance could overcome at one time, inter- | is certainly true; but it is equally so, that their march 
posed by the hand of nature, which wisdom could not | has been steadily onward, and that every year we wit- 
foresee, prudence avert, or human power control. At | ness the completion of parts of them which were not 
others, by injudicious legislation, and misplaced econo- | completed in the preceding one. At this period of 
my; by the honest fears of those unfriendly to the | time, we find one track of the Allegheny portage rail 
whole scheme, or the improvident measures adopted | road has been extended from the western termination 
by the incautious confidence and ardent anticipations of | of the Juniata division of the Pennsylvania canal to the 
its friends: —thus was the completion of the line of im- | western base of the mountain barrier, and connected 
provements connecting the Ohio and the Delaware, to- | with the eastern end of the western division of the ca- 
gether with the lateral branches, too long delayed. | nal_—thus overcoming the most formidable interruption 

‘The dread of a burdensome State debt, the imposition | toa cheap and uninterrupted communication between 

of a small tax on the estates and incomes of individuals, | the east and the west. 

and the small amount of revenue which the improve-| Reverting to the Susquehanna, we find one track of 
ments had yielded, in the shape of tolls, excited in the | the Columbia rail road uniting (in addition to other 
minds of many of our citizens far more uneasiness than | links already completed and in use) that river with the 
was, in the opinion of your committee, called for by | commercial metropolis,—thus affording an additional 
the circumstances of the case, channel of communication between the commer- 

That the limited amount of revenue obtained by the | cial cities of the east, and the immense and teeming re- 

State from these works, and the unavoidable and vexa- | gions of the valley of the Missi:sippi and its tributaries, 

tious delays which had hitherto retarded their comple- | [t is true, that these roads are not finished. It is also 

tion, should excite the apprehensions of the wavering | true, that, even in the imperfect state in which they 
and the timid, and the remonstrances of the unfriendly, ) will be found at the usual time of the opening of the 
is not calculated to excite surprise in a country govern- | trade of the approaching season, they will afford the 
ed by laws enacted by the people, who are at once the | means of greatly reducing the expenses of transporta- 
rulers and the ruled, Under despotic governments,the | tion, and enable our merchants to compete more suc- 
will of the sovereign is the only law, and must be obey- | cessfully with our enterprising neighbours, in their 
ed. There, the revenues of the State may be directed | struggle for that trade; while the produce of the west 
to the accomplishment of such measures as he may ap- | will have the advantage of a ready and cheap transpor- 
peers: the opinion of the subject is disregarded, and | tation toan eastern market. At Philadelphia, the sel- 

is voice unheard;—and whether his projects are dic- | ler of produce will have, on either hand, the means of 
tated by wisdom or by folly; whether they subserve the | access to the markets of New York and Baltimore, if 
interests of his people, his lust of conquest, or his as- | they should present greater temptations for sale or pur- 
pirations for glory and renown, they are prosecuted to | chase, of which he may avail himself, or dispose of and 
completion, or defeated for want of power or inadequa- | exchange his produce where he is, and supply himself 
ey of means. Under our better system of government, | with those he may need. Nor should it excite any sur- 
where the humblest citizen participates in the govern- | prize if produce and merchandize should hereafter pass 
ment of the land in which he lives, and the disposal of | between New York and Pittsburg, by the canals and 
its revenues, the voice of public opinion must be heard; | rail roads of this State and those of New Jersev, espe- 
and whether its mandates lead to evil or to good, they | cially at some seasons of the year. But un‘il both tracks 
cannot, ought not, dare not be disregarded! Whether ( of these rail roads shall have been completed, and all the 
the one or the other form of government be the best, | facilities which can subserve to make them useful inthe 
it cannot be necessary to determine—happily, that is | most extended sense of the term, they cannot offer to 
already done; but under our system, excellent as it is, | the passing trade all the advantages they are calculated 
and attended with advantages not always duly appre- / ultimately to afford—nor, even then, can the Common. 
ciated, there are, also, inconveniences; and, in the case | wealth reasonably expect to realize at once the amount 
under review, that steadiness of purpose and perseve- | of revenue, which, it would be scepticism to doubt, 


sca: wren 80 essential to “ae success, cannot } may or will be derived from them. [fhe disposition of 
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men to frequent long established marts, and to travel ‘ed limited, and still limits, in some parts of that State, 
to them on the beaten path, is not suddenly overcome. | the range of agricultural exertion, those products fre- 
Old habits not readily abandoned; old associations not | quently reach the market of New York in an injured 
easily broken up; a sudden transition from one course | condition, which unfits them to bear the scrutiny of the 
te another, can only be induced from powerfully inter- | inspector. It is, therefore,not calculated to excite sur- 
esting motives. The waggoner reluctantly abandons | prise, that, long since, the Legislatures of both States, 
his old calling; the trader is frequently interested in the | foreseeing, though not then experiencing the evils 
employment of the waggoner. The rail road system of | since felt, should concur in the adoption of measures 
travel is not fully adapted to the demands of a trade, | leading to a consummation so desirable to both. Ac- 
the extent of which can only be determined by its own | cordingly, on the 10th of January, 1827, the Legisla- 
development. Delays occur, discontent ensues, the | ture of that State passed an act, entitled An act to in- 
parts of the system are not in harmony with each other, | corporate the Pennsylvania and Ohio canal company, 
—gradually, however, they all become adjusted to each | which act was approved and ratified by the Legislature 
other; the system is formed and completed, and moves | of Pennsylvania, by an act passed on the 14th of April 
harmoniously,and hand-in-hand with the demands made | of the same year. The operation of these acts is limit- 
upon it. ‘The smaller asperities are smoothed down,— | ed to ten years, three of which are unexpired, The 
gradually, the o/d disappears and the new takes its | adoption of prompt and vigorous measures will enable 
place; and as the keel boat has been displaced by the | the citizens of both States to avail themselves of the 
steam boat, on the waters of the west, so will (but not | immense advantages which will inevitably result from 
to the same extent) the waggon disappear, and be dis- | making a- connexion, opening into a field of trade, the 
placed by the rail road car on the line of the rail road, | extent and advantages of which can be conjectured, 
To secure to the public the earliest use of the facili- | but not justly appreciated; affording to the citizens of 
ties thus at hand; to remove all doubts as to their sta- | both States a more €xtended and profitable use of their 
bility, and every fear of any interruptions in the chan- | improvements, an increased revenue, and a more gener- 
nels of trade, which might arise from a temporary de- | al and advantageous employment for the individuals en- 
ficiency of waterin any of the canals; to secure them | gaged init. It will not be presumed fair to infer, not- 
against the risk of accidents,arising from any and every | withstanding the powerful motives which should influ- 
cause obedient to human control, is at once consistent | ence this State in desiring this connexion, that its 
with the dictates of common sense, and the most refin- | funds should be invested in a work to be made beyond 
ed policy. Nothing is so well calculated to mar the | the limits of its jurisdiction; but this objection, however 
prospect of a speedy and ample revenue from these | sound it may be, will not apply to the due encourage- 
works, as occasional interruptions, arising from a doubt | ment, by the stimulus of a guarantee of interest on 
of their being fully supplied with water, and of course, | stock invested in it by individuals fora limited time, to 
nothing so likely to mspire and sustain public confi- | be repaid when the interest on the capital invested 
dence, as a certainty of the reverse. If these views are | should exceed a given rate percent. While on this 
correct, the appropriations for the construction of fee- | subject, your committee will indulge themselves in ma- 
ders or reservoirs, from which copious supplies of wa- | king a passing inquiry, arising out of those which have 
ter may be drawn into the canals, in aid of the ordinary | preceded it, as one worthy of more Legislative atten- 
sources of supply, in seasons of scarcity, should be lib- | tion than they can now bestow upon it, viz: Whether it 
erally granted. It cannot be necessary to insist upon | is not consistent with the public interest to improve the 
this point farther than to say, that it is essential to the | State by rail roads and canals, by means of incorporat- 
ultimate prosperity and success of the whole system. | ed companies of individuals of its own citizens, invest- 
It is not intended by these remarks, to cast any censure | ing their own funds, and laboring for the promotion of 
on the agents of the public, or to intimate a suspicion | their own interest. Chartered with sufficient safe- 
that the subject has been neglected, or a want of fore- | guard to individual rights and public security, ensuring 
sight evinced by them; but they are dictated by an ex- | to the State the due fulfilment of their engagements, 
cusable anxiety to prepare to meet the demands of'| the right of revocation of their charters under certain 
a trade, the extent of which cannot be foreseen or cal- | contingencies, and to such companies a certain amount 
culated. ‘ of interest for a term of years; or until the profits of the 
The importance of a connexion of the Ohio and the | work should render it unnecessary, and providing for 
Pennsylvania canals, is too obvious to need a very | the re-payment of whatever amount might be expended 
elaborate argument. The public mind has become | under the provisions of the guarantee, would not be a 
fully awake on this subject, and the importance, and | better method, in most cases, than the one now pur- 
even necessity of availing ourselves of the meansinour }sued. One advantage, at least, would result from the 
power to effect it, is justly appreciated by the patriotic | adoption of such a plan in cases where strong motives 
and the discerning in both States. Public opinion and | of public interest do not require a different one. The 
legislative effort had long slumbered, as if unconscious | present system requires a confidence in the agents of 
that such a connexion was within the range of practica- | the public, which, whether merited or not, is perhaps 
bility or usefulness; but that slumber could not con- | too frequently withheld; and the important duties in- 
tinue, Itis broken. While the loss of much of the | cumbent upon them, must frequently be performed un- 
trade of the State of Ohio was, and is felt and acknow- | der the vigilant, jealous and suspicious eyes of those 
ledged by the merchants of Philadelphia, and fast leav- | who, from motives arising from local, political or per- 
ing them to add to the vast trade of a rival city, and | sonal causes, are interested in thwarting their execu- 
ee jus ly aes ae eens tion or hindering their success, 
while western Pennsylvania found successful competi- : . 
tars in the manufactures of that country, from a ia soe remarks are not upantee to _ ly mee 
ter with which they had not hitherto found it necessary | OU" PFECCCeSSOnS, NOr on exectrion of the magnificent 
to contend, and with whom, they could, by means of pien now purpuing.19 4he an * —— eaneMs, 
this connexion, successfully compete, if not exclude— praject gant appranmenag e eff oo ~— a he 
the citizens of Ohio were fully sensible to the inconve- | "eSu!t of an attempt to carry into effect an undertaking 
: : : of such magnitude by any other means than the resour- 
nience, delay and disappointment, they frequently ex- . 
Lenoodli : : ces and credit of a powerful State,could only have been 
perienced in getting to another market, more distant, fail vastinet; ddefeat. 
more interrupted than the desired one; the risks to | ‘#/UT®> Procrastination and detea 
which their property is exposed in crossing alake,whose | Should these views, on which less reflection and study 
waters are equally agitated by the winds, and equally, | have perhaps been bestowed than they merit, be adopt- 
if not more dangerous to navigation, than those of the | ed, it would be necessary never to lose sight of one es- 
A\lanticocean, While the circumstances just mention- | sential reservation—the right of the State to purchasing 
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on fair terms, after a stated period, whatever improve- 
ments might thus be made under its sanction. 

The committee have, perhaps, too widely digressed, 
and now return to the subject digressed from, in con- 
nexion with that digression. In the special report made 
to the House by the canal commissioners, on the 19th 
of December last, they say: ‘* A navigable feeder from 
the Allegheny river, to intersect the Pennsylvania canal 
at the north-east end of the aqueduct, near the mouth of 
the Kiskiminetas, would be a valuable improvement, for 
the following reasons: 

‘* Ist. The canal, (to wit—the Western division, ) has 
now to be fed with water from the Leechburg dam in 
the Kiskiminetas, (which dam is twenty-three feet high 
above low water mark, ) to Pittsburg, being about thir- 
ty-six miles in distance, including the two branches into 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. In the months 
of August and September last, the Kiskiminetas river 
became so low, that for afew weeks, a full head of wa- 
ter could not be maintained in the canal. What has 
happened, may again take place, during a very dry sea- 
son, and that too at « time when an immense trade will 
require a corresponding increase of lockage water. A 
feeder from the Allegheny river, would not only release 
the Kiskiminetas from supplying thirty miles below the 
junction, but in case of much leakage through the high 
dam at Leechburg, it would also assist the navigation 
on the same level, for twelve miles above the junction; 
Serta for this reason alone, such a feederis very desira- 

e. 

**2d. Such a feeder woukl be a guarantee against 
any very serious interruption of the trade on the main 
line, in the event of a failure of the great aqueduct over 
the Allegheny river, at the mouth of the Kiskiminetas; 
but without the feeder, a breach of that aqueduct 
would render the seventy-three miles of canal below 
Blairsville, wholly useless for the great western com- 
merce. 

** 3d. The feeder would be from thirteen to sixteen 
miles long, depending upon the site chosen for a dam 
in the Allegheny river, and in either case would, with 
the pool of the dam give an artificial navigation of about 
twenty miles. This improvement would accommodate 
some valuable salt works, and unite Kittanning, the 
county town of Armstrong county, and the surrounding 
country more closely with the Pennsylvania canal, and 
it would also be a link in the chain of future improve- 
ments for connecting the main line of canal with the 
French creek division, 

**4th. Should the canal be continued from the pre- 
sent termination of the western division, in Allegheny 
town, to connect with the Beaver division, this feeder 
will be indispensable.” 

But the subject is introduced here, more from its ac- 
cordance with the viewsalready expressed in this re- 
port, relating to the importance of maintaining’a full, 
constant and certain supply of water in the canals, and 
the serious interruption which would ensue in the event 
of a breach in the aqueduct, than for the other reasons 
alleged; not that these are of little importance, but that 
they are less essential under the circumstances now ex- 
isting, than to those which will in all probability occur 
hereafter. In accordance, a resolution of the commit- 
tee of this House, has instructed the Secretary of State 
to write to the proper department at Washington, re- 
questing a copy of certain surveys deemed necessary to 
a fuller understanding of the details of the subject. No- 
thing has been done in furtherance of these views; but 
they think them of too much import to be passed slight- 
ly by. The problem whether the quantity of water now 
to be depended upon is sufficient for the expected trade, 
will only be solved by the event. Will it be most pru- 
dent to await, or prepare for it? 

In the bill reported by your committee, now on your 
files, provision is made for the extension of the canal 
from either end of the French creek feeder, towards the 


harbor of Erie. The importance of this connexion has! pletion of the second track of the Allegheny Portage 





long been known and «cknowledged, and is fully acce- 
ded to by the committee. It forms, as is well known, 
w part of the original plan for the improvement of the 
State, and connecting the waters of Lake Erie with the 
great western line of communication between the east- 
ern and western waters; and, it is presumed, will ulti- 
mately prove highly advantageous to the revenue and 
prosperity of the Commonwealth, and promote the in- 
terest of the citizens of its territory. Unfortunately, 
the variant opinions of the advocates of this connexion, 
as to the best manner of doing it, has hitherto had the 
effect of procrastinating the execution of the project. 
The decision is now eelurted to the canal commission- 
ers. Thirty miles of this work are authorized to be put 
under centract, and two hundred thousand dollars ap- 
propriated to it. One hundred thousand dollars are al- 
so appropriated to the construction of a canal extend- 
ing from the Chenango dam at or near the town of New- 
castle, to the Ohio State line, which is also authorized 
to be put into contract, dependent however on the lo- 
cation, on the part of the Legislature of that State, so 
far as relates to that part of the contemplated connex- 
ions with the Ohio canal, lying within her own territo- 
ries. 

The sum of three hundred and sixty-five thousand, 
nine hundred dollars, is appropriated to lay a second 
track of rails on the Allegheny Portage rail road. Bes 
sides these, there are no appropriations of magnitude 
for new works. The remaining appropriations fall with- 
in the strict meaning of old work, although a large 
amount is required to defray the expense of additional 
work on the Columbia rail-road, believed to be requir- 
ed by the known or supposed views of the Legislature 
at their last session, and is estimated by the commission- 
ers at as per their report. 

The appropriations for repairs, forms an item much 
larger than might be anticipated, and is attributable to 
the peculiar character of the past season—remarkable 
for high and destructive floods, which did unusual 
damage to the public works, and requires a large ex- 
penditure. Your committee would not deserve the trust 
reposed in them, did they not recommend some _provi- 
sion of funds which might be promptly applied to the 
payment of repairs of injuries of this description. Par- 
simony in this case is but another name for waste and 
prodigality, When the funds are exhausted, the inju- 
ry must be left unrepaired—the canals uscless, and 
trade interrupted, or men must be employed at prices 
enhance@ by the prospect of deluy of payment. Your 
committee are not prepared to suggest any better plan 
to meet this difficulty, than to vest in the Governor of 
this Commonwealth, authority to borrow the necessary 
amount for this specific purpose, when the public ser- 
vice requires it, to which your committee do not per- 
ceive any sound objection. 

Your committee cannot refrain from expressing their 
deep regret, that the pecuniary difficulties which now 
excite the anxiety and the fears of so many individuals 
in our beloved country, should threaten to dissipate 
those visions of prosperity in which the State has so 
long indulged, at a moment when their realization seem- 
ed to be at hand, and to excite just apprehension that 
the funds necessary to carry into effect the provisions of 
these appropriations, cannot be obtained on the same 
advantageous terms as heretofore. It would be equally 
idle to enquire into the cause of these difficulties, as to 
suggest a remedy, in acase where both cause and re- 
medy are so much the subject of ardent and bitter con- 
troversy. Time alone can clear away the mists with 
which the prejudices of the different partizans have en- 
veloped both, and exhibit them in the light of truth, 
The patriot cannot but lament the effect. To what- 
ever decision the embarrassing circumstances of the 
times may lead,the Legislature with respect to the new 
work recommended on the files of the House, the com- 
pletion of that under contract, together with the com- 
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Fail-road, seem to your committee to be indispensable 
even in the > emergenc anticipated, an opposite course 
involving, in their opinion, a sacrifice of the highest in- 
terests of the community; but they c*ill indulge the 
hope that measures may be adopted to disperse the 
gloom that shrouds the prospect, and restore to it its 
wonted brightness. 


The same causes will, in all probability, seriously af. 
fect the revenue arising from the tolls, on such of the 
or works as are now completed, or speedily to be so, 

BY their disastrous effect on the trade and enterprise 
of the community; but whatever may be the pecuniary 
condition of the country, unreasonable expectations and 
idle anticipations should not be indulged. Experience 
proves every work, ‘and every change progressive, To 
divert, at once, the whole current of trade is impossi- 
ble. The revenue arising from every canal or rail-road, 
now in a flourishing condition, has required a lapse of 
years to raise it to its present amount, of which the ca- 
nals of New York and Ohio, the Union canal and the 
Schuylkill canal,and others well known, are illustrations. 
If we may be allowed to reason from experience, the 
increase of revenue from our own, however rapid, will 
be progressively developed, and at a period not very 
remote, satisfactory. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 











METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the 
State Capitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 

Br James Warcut, Librarian. 
OCTOBER, 1833. 
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Morning. Aftern’n. 
23459 11 13 1418 





19 23 24 25 31 14 days fair fair 
15 28 - - 2days fair cloudy 
6 8 10 22 26 27 29 30 8days cloudy cloudy 
1 7 12 20 21 Sdays rain rain 
16 17 2 2days or “rain cloudy 

~ Days of the month. Wind. 
9 7 . 4 day North 
1 20 21 - -» $3 days NE 

12 - - 1 day E 
: 7 15 16 17 -  $ days SE 
? : I day Ss 

24 27 2 days SW 
10 13 14 22 23 25 26 30 31 9 days w 
2238111819 2629 Qdays NW 





On the 17th in the evening, thermometer at 72°, the 
highest. 

On the 31st in the morning, at 25°, the lowest. 

The wind has been 9 days east of the meridian, 20 
days west of it, and 1 day north, and 1 south. 

There was rain on Ist, 7th, 12th, 20th, 21st, 16th, 
and 17th. 

Frost on the 5th, 19th, 23d, and 24th. 
’ Mean temperature of this month 5° colder than last 
October. 
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(Appendix, Continued from page 125.) 


Letter from Rev. Chauncey Colton, President of the 
‘* Bristol College.” 


To the Hon. Samvuet Brecx, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee, &c. 


Sir:—The subject with which your joint committee 
is charged, appears to me to be one of such profound 
interest to the future prosperity of our Commonwealth, 
that I most cheerfully comply with your request, in sub- 
mitting a few remarks on three or four topics embraced 
in the schedule of enquiries, which you were so good as 
to put into my hands last evening. 

The difficulty of embodying a system of popular edu- 
cation, excellent in itself, has been greatly lessened by 
the volumes of practical results gathered from the expe- 
rience of our sister States, The main difficulty of the 
problem, appears to me to lie in the adaptation of such 
a system to the existing state of things in this Common- 
wealth. Massachusetts, for example, has a universal 
system of common school education, based upon taxa- 
tion, of which the rich and the poor alike and in com- 
mon avail themselves. This system works well. It is 
well adjusted to the other parts of the machinery of 
civil economy and jurisprudence of that State. Connec- 
ticut and New York, on the other hand, have school 
funds to meet all, or nearly all, the current expenditures 
for instruction in their common schools, Their system 
of districts is nearly identical with that of Massachusetts; 
and in the former of these States, (Connecticut) the 
whole system operates so efficiently, that an adult, either 
colored or white, can scarcely be found, who is not 
pretty familiar with the rudimental branches of English 
education. In New York, from the di of circum- 
stances, hundreds are to be found, who, under the same 
system, are left wholly untaught. The common school 
systems of Vermont and Maine, are based upon the 
same general principles in regard to districts, taxation, 
&c, as Massachusetts; and the state of society and tone 
of public sentiment on the subject of education, being 
very like what obtains in Massachusetts, the results are, 
nearly the same—universally diffused education, and a 
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healthful and active interest in the promotion of it, | 
from the common school to the college and university. | 

In adapting a system of common schools to the exist- 
ing state of things in our Commonwealth, we are met, 
as appears to me, with five prominent points of difficulty 
and embarrassment. : 

1, The general apathy which exists on the subject, 
and, to a certain extent, prejudice against concerting 
any measures which might contribute to a more health- 
ful state of things in education. 

2. The want of immediately available resources in 
the treasury of the Commonwealth, for educational pur- 

oses. 
: 3.. The low state of our common schools. 

4, The depressed and embarrassed state of our char- 
tered academies and colleges. 

5. The want of competent teachers for the common 
schools and academies. 

In regard to these several points of difficulty, I beg 
respectfully to submit the following suggestions. 

1. In regard to the apathy which exists in most of the 
counties of the State, on the subject of education. 

Assuming the returns of the last census as a basis, we 
have the fact before us, that there are in this common- 
wealth 730,269 children and youth, under the age of 
20 years, Between four and five hundred thousand of 
these, at a moderate estimate, are, by the constitution, 
placed under the special guardianship of the Legisla- 
ture, for gratuitous instruction. Now it appears from 
authentic documents,* that only 20,000 of these are re- 
turned as charity scholars, actually receiving, (nominal 
ly, I should perhaps say, receiving) the gratuitous 
instruction to which they are by the constitution enti- 
tled. The astounding fact, that there remains nearly 
400,000 wholly uninstructed, and that this is borne 
without scarcely a murmur, or a wish to have it other- 
wise, evinces a degree of apathy truly alarming. 

How may the popular sentiment on this subject be 
roused, that the way may be prepared for the adoption 
and successful and efficient operation of a general sys- 
tem of education? No system, however intrinsically 
excellent, could, in the present state of public senti- 
ment, in perhaps a majority of our counties, obtain. 
But, let the subject of popular education be entertained 
in our legislative halls, from year to year, asa subject 
of the gravest practical interest which can employ the 
wisdom of our legislators—let the existing evils be fair- 
ly guaged and set forth—let facts, derived from the | 





&c. Let this teachers’ convention be requested to re- 
port to the Legislature on the whole length and breadth 
of the subject, and to place at the disposal of the com- 
mittee on education, such statistics as may be of perma- 
nent practical value. ‘ 

Such conventions of teachers have, in those States in 
which they have been held, exerted the happiest influ- 
ence, not only in raising the tone of public sentiment 
on the general subject of education, but in uniting 
more closely those who are-engaged in the duties’ of 
teaching, and imparting new impulses to those schools 
and academies which were languishing, by introducing 
the best systems of government and instruction, the most 
approved text book, &c. 

2. The second point of difficulty in the work before 
us, arises fromthe want of immediately available funds 
for educational purposes. 

The munificent prospective appropriation, which re- 
flects so much honor upon the session of ’31, and which 
in eight or nine years will place $100,000 annually, at 
the disposal of the Legislature, specifically for common 
school purposes, underwrites, as appears to me, any 
responsibility which may be incurred by moderate appro- 
priations made to the existing and rising colleges and 
academies, with a view to preparing the way cemesioly 
in the training of teachers) for the operation of a gener- 
al and efficient system, when these funds shall become 
available. 

3. The next point of difficulty, which to my mind 
presents itself in this problem, is the exceedingly de- 
pressed state of common schovls, where they exist 
throughout the Commonwealth, 

It is not merely the fact that they are depressed, but 
that they are so depressed as to have produced upon the 
minds of those in their immediate vicinity, an impression 
of their utter worthlessness and to have excited a pow- 
erful prejudice against every thing which bears the 
name of common school. Little or nothing, as appears 
to me, can be done, which shall be brought effectually 
to bear upon these schools, until some general system 
shall have passed the Legislature; but measures might 
at once be adopted, which would prepare the way and 
contribute powerfully toward the healthful operation of 
such a system, when introduced. These measures come 
more appropriately under the discussion of the two fol- 
lowing points of difficulty, which 1 have supposed to 
exist, viz: 

4 and 5, The low and embarrassed state of our charter 


present state of things in a majority of our counties, be- | ed academies and colleges, and the want of competent 
come familiar to those who occupy the high places of | teachers for common schools and academies. 


influence, and who will diffuse these facts widely among 


their constituents—allay existing prejudices, and gradu- | now forty-four or forty-five, nominally in existence. A ° 


ally prepare the way for the introduction of a universal | 


system of education, which shall not only provide for 


those children and youth who are under the special! 
guardianship of the Legislature, but the 300,000 others 
whose education must be in the last degree defective, 
under their present advantages. 

In addition to these means of arousing public senti- 
ment to the paramount importance of this subject, let 
a convention of teachers be called, after the example of 
New York, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
and other sister States, embracing a full representation 
from the presidents and professors of our colleges, 
principals of flourishing private schools, corporate aca- 
demies, and teachers of common schools. Let the lead- 
ing objects of this convention or association, be to elicit 
sound practical results from the experience of those ac- 
tually engaged in the duties of teaching—to gather edu- 
cational statistics from this and every part of the coun- 
try, and from other countries—to discuss the relative 
merits of systems, modes of school and college govern- 
ment, methods of communicating instruction, text books, 


* Returns of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, un- 
der a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
9th January, 1835, See Reg. Vol. xi. p. 209. 


Of the chartered academies of this State, there are 


very small fraction of this number, however, are in suc- 
cesstul operation. Most of these have fallen to the grade 
of the mostordinary common schools; some of them are 
a burlesque upon the name of academies; others have 
lost their charter. Not afew ofthe whole number char- 
tered have become entirely extinct, These academies 
have all received legislative appropriations, of at least 
$2,000 each, some of them a much larger amount. 
Now, in most of our sister States, where the interests 
of liberal and popular education have been most success- 
fully cherished, the county academies are the very bone 
and sinew of the system. As a connecting link between 
the colleges and the grammar schools* of the villages and 
the common schools of the districts, they exert a control- 


* In Massachusetts for example, the grammar school 
isa very important feature of the system. Every vil- 
lage, haying a given population, is required by law to 
support a grammar school, a given number of months 
each year. This school is usually located in the centre 
district of the village, and affords competent instruction 
not only in the rudimental branches, but in English 
Grammar, Geography, Algebra, History, a Compendi- 
um of Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, and Latin and 
Greek. 
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ling influence upon the whole subject of education. 
They are so well endowed by the State (often also by 
private benefactors) as to be placed upon a tolerably 
independent basis. Their buildings are in general com. 
modieus, and erected at an expense of from $3,000 to 
$5,000. Some of them have considerable libraries, 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, a comfortable 
house for the principal, &c. and usually pay from $300 
to $1,000 salary to the principal. This amount is al- 
most uniformly derived from the tuition of students, 
who are charged from $2 50 to $3 50 per quarter, or 
from $10 to $14 per year. The principals or preceptors 
of these academies, are from among the cleverest of the 
graduates of the colleges and universities, and often re- 
tain their connexion with the academies over which they 
preside, for years, in some instances, as that of Exeter, 
New Hampshire, for life. Thus these academies, oc- 
cupying a position of commanding influence, and being 
located in the very centre and focus of those means 
which may be the most effectually brought to bear up- 
on the great mass of mind in the village grammar 
schools and district schools, present continually the 
most powerful attraction to the young of both sexes 
within the range of their influence. They exert alsoa 
most valuable and powerful impulse upon every grade 
of education below them, and their tendency is constant- 
ly to push forward the standard of liberal education in 
the colleges and universities above them, They have 
most of them at present a valuable teacher’s course con- 
nected with them, and during the autumn term of each 
year, often attract from 20 to 100 young men who are 
preparing to become practical teachers, 

A question of very grave importance suggests itself 
to my mind, while comparing the chartered academies 
of our State with those adverted to above, viz: Cannot 
our academies be renovated and filaced uponsuch a footing 
as would give to them at length' the relative importance 
and influence which they ought to possess in a well ar- 
ranged general system? { am fully aware of the pecu- 
liar embarrassments of some of them. Years may elapse 
before the reaction produced by their repeated failures 
will become neutralized. But suppose a minute exami- 
nation were instituted, and it were found that twenty- 
five out of the whole number could be resuscitated, and 
new life and efficiency given to them by moderate annu- 
al appropriations? Might not the success of these 
twenty-five demonstrate the value and importance of 
this feature of a system of general education, and ren- 
der it comparatively easy at some future period, to es- 
tablish and sustain a flourishing academy in every coun- 


_ ty of the Commonwealth? 


In connection with this topic, we have that ofthe de- 
pressed and embarrassed condition of most of the col- 
leges of the State. Of the eight or nine chartered 
colleges and universities, two or three have actually 
closed their halls; two or three others have but a lan- 
guishing and sickly existence; and but for the rank 
they hold on the basis of their charter, of conferring 
degrees, could scarcely be said to occupy a position 
equal to the academies of some of the sister States. By 
extending moderate legislative patronage to all the col- 
leges of the State; for example, $5,000 each, to relieve 
any present embarrassments, and $2,000 annually, to 
enable them to increase their libraries, chemical and 
philosophical apparatus, and (where manual labour is 
identified with their course) to add to their mechanical 
and agricultural implements, and to provide for a teach- 
er’s course; might not the object of furnishing competent 
teachers for the academies and common schools be effectu- 
ally subserved? 


The very intimate connection subsisting between a 
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the former to flourish, in a high degree, without the 
latter. The colleges must educate teachers, compe- 
tent, well-finished men.—The teachers, on the other 
hand, in the schools and academies, must train youth 
for the colleges. The obvious reasons why the gradu- 
ates of the colleges of this Commonwealth are compar- 
atively so few, are, first—the depressed state of the 
academies, which rarely furnish students for the college 
classes: and secondly—the meagre slate of the colleges, 
which almost rarely furnish teachers for the academies. 
A reason, also, why nearly three-fourths of our most 
eminent civilians, and nearly an equal proportion of 
eminent men in the other professions, are from other 
States, or graguates of the colleges of other States, is, that 
the colleges of our own State do not possess such at- 
traction, from the real advantages which they hold out, 
as tocompete with those above alluded to; nor do they 
exert such an influence in calling forth native talent, as 
to meet, from the yearly number of their graduates, the 
annual demand. ' 

In regard to the supply of competent teachers,a subject 
intimately connected with the above, and already allud- 
ed to, it is obvious that nothing like the requisite num- 
ber can be immediately, or for several years, furnished. 
How, under the existing state of things,can we begin in 
such a manner as to meet the more pressing wants, and 
ultimately, to make a permanent and full provision for 
all the children and youth of the State? 

In Prussia, where the science of education (pedago- 
gics) is carried to a very high degree of excellence,and 
where the profession of teaching is by common consent 
allowed a high rank among the liberal professions, they 
have teachers’ seminaries. In 1830, there were thirty 
of these seminaries, containing 1600 or 1700 pupils,and 
furnishing from 650 to 700 teachers annually. The 
students, in most of these institutions, continue from 
two to three years, and on leaving, receive a certificate 
of their competency.’ In some, they continue a shorter 
period,and receive only a conditional recommendation. 
In such cases, itis, by an edict of Government, made 
their duty to return again, after teaching two or three 
years, for further exercise and trial in the institution, 
until they are formally invested or recommended as in- 
structors. It is worthy of remark, that these excellent 
seminaries for teaching, have principally arisen (indeed 
with one or two exceptions) since 1815; after the atten- 
tion of government and the public, had been particularly 
turned to the improvement of common schools, The more 
elevated the standard of instruction became, the more 
pressing necessity there was found to be, for well edu- 
cated instructors; and these teachers’ seminaries have 
been increasing in numbers and excellence, in propor- 
tion to the increasing demand for able teachers. 

With several of the institutions for general education, 
answering to our colleges, in Prussia, a teachers’ course 
is connected. This was the earliest efficient measure, 
bearing upon a supply of competent teachers. With each 
of the institutions of this class, a model school of chil- 
dren is united, in order to afford an opportunity to the 
young men who are to be teachers, to become familiar 
with the management of the school-room, the disposi- 
tions of children, and to acquire a facility in communi- 
cating knowledge. In so ripe and perfect a system of 
general education as that of the Prussian dominions, 
this is found to be a most admirable feature. 

I have not adverted to the Prussian system, with a 
view of recommending it asa whole. No greater mis- 
take in the practical concerns of education can be com- 
mitted, than copying entire systems, without carefully 


een eee 
* The profession of teachers, numbers, in the Russian 


flourishing state of the colleges, (especially those of | dominions, from 21,000 to 23,000. The annual demand 
the country,) and a healthful state of the academies | to fill the vacancies which occur yearly, is estimated in 
and common schools, may not at once appear obvious: | a recent German work on education, to be nearly 900. 
but so forcibly does it present itself to my mind, that I) The number actually furnished by the teachers’ semina- 


can scarcely conceive it possible for the latter to flour- | 


ish without the former; and it is equally impossible for 


ries, being about 700, the remaining number is taken 


from the gymnasia and schools of general education. 
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estimating the difference of circumstances, What is 
intrinsically excellent and admirably adapted to the lati- 
tude of Gottingen or Wurtemburg, may be a disastrous 
failure at Harrisburg. : : 

Nothing put a deep and thorough acquaintance with 
the existing circumstances, peculiar prejudices, and 
organization of society, can furnish a safe and intelligent 
basis of calculation, as to the fitness of any given sys- 
tem, or the modification which it should receive, 

In Massachusetts, they have ventured gradually to 
adopt several features of the Prussian or German sys- 
tem. First, connecting the éeachers’ course with the 
colleges and academies; and within the last year, esta- 
blishing a teachers’ seminary, without the model school of 
boys. ‘The former, the teachers’ course, has been, in al- 
most every instance, successful. The latter, the teach- 
ers’ seminary, is so far successful, though it is generally 
believed to have been prematurely established, From 
the personal qualifications, and long and rare expe- 
rience of its principal, [Mr. Hall,] 1 do not doubt it 
may become a permanent, and, perhaps, a triumphantly 
successful institution. But owing to the difference of 
circumstances, the same seminary would languish and 
die among us. The teachers’ course might be added to 
our college rom and at length to that of the acade- 
mies, when they shall have become sufficiently elevat- 
ed, When the circumstances are favourable, the mo- 
del childrens’ school might be connected with this course, 
The colleges, however, are, and will continue to be, so 
few, that it were impossible that they should accomplish 
more than a fractional part of the work. They are, 
moreover, remote from the great bulk of the popula- 
tion, It is, as before hinted, to the county academies 
that we must look. Let the colleges first furnish com- 
petent and efficient teachers for these academies, with 
the certain prospect that they will be needed. There is, 
in all our counties, a rich mine of talent, which remains 
unwrought. Now, it isonly necessary to get access to 
it with proper means and facilities for operation, to 
bring it out to the light, and stamp upon it a coinage 
and superscription which will give it currency, These 
academies, if on a proper basis, in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and in the hands of well qualified teachers, would 
bring the blessings of education so near to every | 
mind that is susceptible of the least impulse or excite- 
ment, that they could not fail to bring out for teachers 
of common schools, and for the liberal professions, 
hundreds who, but for the nearness of their residence 
to those, would never have conceived it possible to ac- 
quire any thing beyond the merest rudiments of educa- 
tion. 

I beg to assure you, sir, of the high consideration 
which I entertain toward yourself personally, and the 
honourable gatomee of your committee, and to sub- 
scribe myself, 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 


CHAUNCEY COLTON. 
Harrisburg, 19th December, 1833. 


(To be continued. ) 


GREAT MEETING OF THE PEOPLE, 


At a meeting of the mechanics, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and others, of the city and county of Philadel- 
= signers of the memorial to Congress, asking relief 
rom the present pecuniary distress of the country,held 
on the square fronting the Merchants’ New Exchange, 
February 22, 1834, 


John A. Brown, Esq. in the Chair, and 

Samuel Richards, William Gill, Benjamin Naglee, 
George Miller, Israel Roberts, Thomas Fletcher, Ro- 
bert Barton, John Scholefield, Bela Badger, Vice Pre- 
sidents; and 

Jacob M. Thomas, Henry C. Corbit,Richard Morgan 
Charles J. Wolbert, Secretaries. : et 


The Chairman stated that the object of the meeting 








was to receive the report of the Delegation appointed 
at the meeting held on the 3d inst. 

Whereupon, Elihu Chauncey, Esq. on behalf of the 
Delegation, offered the following report, which was 


read by Joseph M’llvaine, Esq. and adopted by general 
acclamation, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF DELE- 
GATES. 

The Committee of Delegates appointed by a * meeting 
of the mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, traders, 
and others, signers of the memorial to Congress, ask- 
ing relief from present distress by returning the Go- 
vernment Deposits to the Bank of the United 
States,” to represent at Washington the views and 
wishes of the memorialists, respectfully submit the 
following 


REPORT. 


On the evening of Saturday, the 8th of February, 
twenty-one of the Delegates assembled in the City of 
Washington, and entered on the duties assigned them 
by their fellow citizens. After a consultation with the 
Representatives from the Second and Third Congres- 
sional Districts, it was determined that General M’Kean, 
of the Senate, and Mr. Binney, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, should be requested to take charge of the 
Memorial of the Citizens of Philadelphia, entrusted to 
the Committee; a request to which both of these gen- 
tlemen promptly and cheerfully acceded. 

On Monday, the 10th, Mr. Binney laid the Memorial 
before the House of Representatives, in an eloquent 
and judicious speech, admirably calculated to promote 
its objects, and bespeak the favorable attention of the 
members. He vouched in the strongest manner for the 
authenticity of the signatures, the truth of the state- 
ments contained in the Memorial, and for the character 
and motives of the subscribers. The Delegates were 
delighted with the manner and language of Mr. Binney 
on this interesting occasion, and with the obvious effect 
produced upon the House. Of that gentleman it is 
abundant praise to say that he realised every expecta- 
tion which their knowledge of his distinguished talents 
and high personal character had led them to indulge. 

At his suggestion the Memorial, after being read by 
the Clerk, was referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed, with the names and 
occupations of all the subscribers. 

On Tuesday, the 11th of February, another copy of 
the Memorial was presented to the Senate, by General 
M’Kean, with a few appropriate remarks. As that gen- 
tleman resides a distance from the City of Philadelphia, 
and could therefore have little personal knowledge of 
the condition of this community, or of the individuals 
who signed the Memorial,a letter (of which the follow- 
ing is acopy) had been addressed to him by the Dele- 
gates, which letter was read with the Memorial, and 
with it referred to the Committee of Finance. 


Ciry or Wasatneton, Feb, 11, 1834. 


** Sir—Having been deputed by a large number of 
the citizens of the city and county of Philadelphia to 
present to Congress their Memorial on the subject of 
the present national distress, we request of you the fa- 
vor to offer the same to the consideration of the Senate; 
and, in doing so, we would state some circumstances 
which our immediate relation to the parties enables us 
to know. 

‘*That paper contains the signatures of ten thousand 
two hundred and fifty-nine persons, who are, as we 
verily believe, citizens of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, of full age, and for the most part, individually 
known tous. It expresses the sentiments of men of 
every political sect, in every station of life, and engag- 
ed in every branch of honest industry; of those who, 
differing on many other points, are brought together by 
acommon sense of suffering, and among whom there 
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prevails a feeling of intense alarm, anxiety and dis- 
tress. 
*¢ Our community await the action of Congress, in the | 


most painful suspense; making every effort to sustain | 


its condition, and to avert that ruin which may possibly | 
overtake them, while the representatives of the Peo- 
ple are yet deliberating on the subject. The miseries | 
of our fellow citizens cannot be depicted without enter- | 
ing too much into detail. We may say, however, that | 
the suspension of our commerce and industry has al- 
ready been so great,that thousands are without employ- 
ment, who may be driven, by further pressure, and ir- 
resistible necessity, to acts of violence and fraud. | 

“* Believing that a most dangerous crisis is fast ap- | 
proaching, we come to the constituted authorities of | 
the nation, praying them to exercise that power which | 
they alone possess,and by a prompt and efficient reme- 
dy, to save our country from the disastrous conse- | 
quences of a depreciated currency, and a general in- | 
solvency. 

* At this moment of anxiety,we have left our private 
concerns, and have come to the seat of Government, 
prepared to attest the facts, and sustain the principles | 
contained in the Memorial. We therefore respectfully | 
request that, in presenting it, you will express these | 
views to the Senate, with our earnest hope that, by the 
prompt and efficient action of the Government, the 
people may be rescued from the evils they now feel, 
and from the still greater calamities which they justly | 
apprehend. 

‘* We have the honour to be, with profound respect, 
your obedient servants, 


“Elihu Chauncey, Henry Troth, Mordecai D. Lew- 
is, Merrit Canby, John S. Warner, J. Fisher 
Leaming, Joseph H. Dulles, Isaac Macauly,Joseph 





Mcllvaine, Joseph Smith, Thomas Fassitt, James 
Martin, John Struthers, Samuel Comly, Caleb } 
Cope, Thomas Fletcher, Gideon Scull, Bela Bad- | 


ger, Robert T. Potts, Benjamin Naglee, 
** Hon. Samugst M’Kean, U. S. Senate.” 


In further execution of the duties assigned to them, 
the delegates took the earliest opportunity to call upon | 
all the Representatives in Congress from the State of | 
Pennsylvania, and frankly to lay before them the exist- | 
ing state of the currency, commerce, and industry of | 


oat ee 


sylvania, with whom they maintained this friendly and 
agreeable intercourse, the cordial thanks of themselves 
and their fellow citizens; nor can they omit particularly 
to mention the polite attentions and zealous co-opera- 
tion of Messrs, Binney, Harper, and Watmough, the 
more immediate representatives of this community. 

The memorial being thus satisfactorily disposed of in- 
both Houses of Congress, the delegates thought it re- 
spectful to call on the President of the United States, 
and make known to him the condition, the sufferings, 
and opinions of their constituents. This interview took 
place by appointment at 2 o’clock on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary. ° The delegates having been severally introduc- 
ed to the President, were received with such politeness 
and courtesy of manner, as to justify the expectation of 
a patient and candid hearing. In this, however, they 
were disappointed. The Chairman had hardly announc- 
ed in one or two sentences the general nature of our 
mission, when the President interrupted him, and pro- 
ceeded ina vehement discourse of more than twenty 
minutes’ duration, to announce to us, and through us to 
our constituents, Ais opinions, and his determinations, in 
reference to the restoration of the deposits, the rechar- 
ter of the bank, and the future disposition of the pub- 
lic revenue. In the course of those remarks (which as 
they were long, and somewhat desultory, it is deemed 
unnecessary to present in detail) the following positions 
were distinctly assumed by the President: 

1. That application for relief must be made to the 
Bank of the United States not to him; that whatever 
distress existed in the community (and he believed there 
was some distress) had been caused by the bank, which 
was hoarding its specie and curtailing its discounts in 
order to crush the State banks and compel the govern- 
ment to abandon its policy. That the executive had no 
power to relieve the distress of the community, but that 
the stockholders of the bank might effect that object 
by electing directors who would conduct its affairs hon- 
estly and on principles of Christian benevolence, 

2. That the present directors of the bank had violat- 
ed its charter; by giving to the president the whole pow- 
er of the bank; a power to use its funds without vouch- 
er or receipt. That such a power in the hands of one 
man, was dangerous to the liberties of the country, and 
had been used to destroy the elective franchise. ‘hat 
the president of the bank, if an honest man, would not 


the country; the causes which have led to so much pub- | have accepted a trust sounlawful. That for these rea- 
lic anxiety,and private distress,and the remedies which, | sons he regarded the bank as a monster of corruption, 
in their judgment, would prove effectual. which he was determined to putdown. That a bank so 
They, at the same time, extended to those gentlemen | using its powers ought (as he repeatedly expressed it) 
a general invitation to visit them in their rooms, for the | to be robbed of those powers. 
purpose of discussing the interesting questions connect- | 3. That the law creating the bank of the United 
ed with their mission; which invitation was very gener- | States, was in his opinion unconstitutional. That no 
ally accepted, and became the source of much plea-| power to create a National Bank, was conferred, or in- 
sure, as well as instruction, to the delegates. They tended to be conferred by the constitution—That the 
were gratified to find that a majority of the Pennsylva- | provision by which Congress was authorized to regulate 
nia members disapprove the course of the Executive | the currency, had reference only to domestic and foreign 
in its controversy with the bank, and regarding that | coin, and not to paper of any description. 
course asthe primary cause of the distresses of oe 4. That having made up his mind irrevocably upon 
country, will vote fur the restoration of the deposits, | all these points—Andrew Jackson never would restore 
and the re-charter of the institution. They were gra- | the deposits to the Bank—Andrew Jackson would never 
tified, moreover, by the politeness of many gentlemen | recharter that monster of corruption—That neither per- 
whose views were different, and by the disposition, | suasion nor coercion; not the opinions of the people, 
which nearly all of them evinced, patiently to hear, and | nor the voice of the legislature, could shake his fixed 
candidly to examine, the facts and arguments adduced | determination—That sooner than consent to restore the 
by the delegates. Such conduct is evidence, at least, | deposits, or recharter the Bank, he would undergo the 
of a conscientious regard for the interests and opinions | tortures of ten Spanish inquisitions; that sooner than 
of their constituents, and justifies the hope which the | live in a country where such a power prevailed, he 
délegates confidently entertain, that when public opi-| would seek an asylum in the wilds of Arabia, 


} 
| 
| 


nion shall have been roused in the various districts of 
the State, and that opinion freely expressed, the almost 
unanimous voice of Pennsylvania, in both Houses of | 
Congress, will utter a veto against Executive usurpa- | 
tion, and demand the restoration of the country to its | 
former happy and prosperous state, 


5. It was announced by the President that he meant 
to continue the present system of collecting the reven- 
ue by the State Banks, until the experiment had been 
fully tried, and at all events until the expiration of the 
charter of the United States Bank. That he had no 


| doubt of the success of the experiment, nor that the 


The delegates cannot take leave of this part of the | State Banks would answerall the purposes of the coun- 
subject, ahout tendering to those members from Penn- | try:—That he would furnish the country with as good, 
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nay, a better and more solvent currency than that of the 
National Bank.—That he had early foreseen and provi- 
ded against the inclination of the bank of the United 
States to crusli the State Banks, and that Ais interposi- 
tion alone had saved them from ruin, That he would 
continue to protect the State Banks by all the means in 
his power. ‘ i 

6. the President admitted that considerable distress 
had tollowed the action of the Government in relation 
to the deposits. He had never doubted that Brokers and 
Stock Speculators, and all who were doing business upon 
borrowed cupital, would suffer severely, under the ef- 
fects of the measure, and that all such people ought to 
break. ' : ; 

The foregoing paragraphs are believed to contain all 
the important ideas expressed by the President, in the 
first part of his discourse to the Delegates. In some 
emphatic expressions his language is accurately pre- 
served, while his numerous repetitions of the same idea 
in different words, which served unnecessarily to pro- 
long the interview, have been avoided. Once or twice 
the Chairman, took occasion to explain that he seemed 
to misapprehend the position of the Delegates; that they 
had not come to represent the bank or promote its in- 
terests, but to lay before him the condition and wishes 
of citizens of Philadelphia, unconnected with that insti. 
tution and engaged in the various departments of com- 
merce and industry. Such explanations, however, pro- 
duced no visible effect on the tenor of the President’s 
discourse, nor did he allow an opportunity to make 
those statements as to the condition of this community. 
with which the delegates were especially charged, 

In reference to this declaration, that he would con- 
tinue the present system ef collecting the revenue 
through the State Banks, until the experiment had been 
fairly tried, one of the Delegates inquired, whether he 
had determined upon any plan by which the country 
might be relieved in case the experiment failed. His 
answer was, that he was disposed to be candid, and 
would explain his views on that point. That in order 
torestore the currency to the condition intended by the 
the Constitution, and place the monied concerns of the 





country where the sages of the Constitution found and | 


left them, he proposed to put out of circulation all notes 
of five dollars and under by placing the public money in 
such State Banks, as would issue no notes below ten 
dollars—and by forbidding the receipt in payment of 
the revenue of the notes of all banks, which should is- 
sue notes under ten dollars. That the same process 
would next be pursued in reference to all notes under 
twenty dollars, and thus a metallic currency be ensur- 
ed for all the common purposes of life, while the use of 
bank notes would be confined to those engaged in com- 
merce, 

The same delegate having inquired when he propo- 
sed to put this plan into execution, the answer was, not 
immediately—not until the expiration of the charter of 
the Bank of the United States. Go home, gentlemen, 
(said he) and tell the Bank of the United States to re- 
lieve the country by increasing its business. Let the 
United States Bank make no run upon the State Banks, 
and I will take care that the State Banks make no run 
upon her. Let the war between the Banks cease, and 
all will be well in forty-eight hours. The Bank of the 
United States is trying to crush the State Banks. Tell 
the State Banks that { will protect them, and that the 
power of the United States Bank is nearly gone, and 
that it will be compelled to cease its present course. 
Here one of the delegutes observed to the President— 
we are many of us, sir, connected with State Banks, 
and yet we know of no such warfare between them and 
the Bank of the United States, as you speak of. It does 
not exist in the city of Philadelphia. There is, on the 
contrary, the utmost good will and harmony between 
the United States Bank andthe other Banksof our city, 
and nearly all the latter are in favor of are charter. To 


which the President quickly replied—I know all about 
Vor. XII 18 

















it, sir; I know that some of your banks have combined 
in favor of the Bank of the United States; I have exam- 
ined the whole subject, and understand it better than 
any of you. I have looked impartially at both sides of 
the question, and have the best information on the sub- 
ject, from Maine to New Orleans, from the most un- 
doubted sources. [ learn this'morning, (Feb. 11 ) from 
New York, that stocks are rising, and that money is be- 
coming abundant. Letthe Directors of the Bank pur- 
sue their business on principles of Christian benevolence, 
and all will be well. Let them wind up the business of 
the Bank, without attempting to break down the Go- 
vernment, and force a recharter, and it will die with the 
blessings of thousands; otherwise, it will have the curses 
of millions. 1 have read the scriptures, gentlemen, and 
I find that when Moses ascended the mountain, the chil- 
dren of Israel rebelled, and made a golden calf and wor- 
shipped it, and it brought a curse upon them. This 
bank will be a greater curse. 1 have no hostility to the 
bank; I am willing it should expire in peace; but if it 
does persist in its war with the Government, I have a 
measure in contemplation which will destroy it at once, 
and which I am resolved to apply, be the consequences 
to individuals what they may. ‘he Bank has in circu- 
lation ten millions of checks, which [ have no doubt are 
illegal, and which I will direct the State Banks to refuse 
in payment of the public revenue. These checks must 
then be returned upon the Bank, and will drain her of 
the specie she is hoarding, This measure I will apply, 
unless the bank desists from its course. 

Here the Chairman remarked, that the bank was per- 
fectly aware of the design of the Executive in reference 
to the checks, and gave it as a reason for not extending 
its discounts, and for retaining so large an amount of 
specie on hand. That daily and hourly applications for 
relief were made by our citizens to the bank, without 
effect. That the Directors of that institution felt bound 
to husband their resources and stand on the defensive, 
while so serious a weapon isin the hands of the Execu- 
tive. Well, sir, replied the President, let them do right 
and [ will not injure them, but if they persist in mea- 
sures which I deem oppressive and unjust, they must 
expect to feel my power. In the course of these re- 
marks, of which a plain and certainly not an exaggerat- 
ed sketch has been attempted by your delegates, the 
President very frequently used the expression that HE, 
was determined to place and to leave H{S government, 
where the sages who framed the Constitution found and 
left it, and also to place the currency and revenue of the 
country where the sages found and left it. 

It occurred to several of the delegates to ask for an 
explanation of phrases which conveyed no distinct or 
tangible meaning totheir minds, Their historical read- 
ing had taught them, that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion found the government in anarchy and left it in or- 
der; that they found the currency and revenue in ruins, 
and left both in a state of exalted prosperity; and that 
one of the instruments by which this change had been 
effected, was a national bank, bearing almost equal date 
with the constitution itself—a bank of the same kind 
which the President had stigmatized as a monstrous 
contrivance above and against both the constitution and 
thelaw. Fearing however that it might lead to a con- 
troversy about facts and history, and unwilling to con- 
tend with one whose opportunities at least have been 
better than their own, they abstained from inquiries 
which their curiosity strongly urged, but which prom- 
ised to lead to no useful result. 

The interview had now lasted about an hour, and 
during that period it had been impossible for the dele- 
gates, without unpardonable rudeness towards the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, to explain to him their busi- 
ness and their wishes. It had become obvious, more- 
over, that his mind was pre-occupied by a view of the 
subject, which would neutralize the effects of facts or 
reasoning, that he regarded the whole question as a con- 
test between the bank on the one hand, and him and 
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HIS government on the other; a contest in which the | 
people had no concern, except as they might array | 
themselves as partizans of either, that he considered his 
own power, and the stability of HIS governmen*’ staked | 
upon the issue; and consequently that the arguments of | 
those who disclaim connection with either party, and | 
owned no allegiance but to truth and justice, and the 
common weal, would either be rejected without a hear- 
ing, or if heard, would be utterly disregarded. 

Che delegates, therefore, as soon as this painful and | 
(as free citizens they must add) humiliating conviction | 
was forced upon their minds, rose to take leave. One | 
of their number scized the opportunity ofa parting word | 
to say, with emphasis, that to the President, and to his | 
conduct in removing the pudlic deposits, the citizens of | 
Philadelphia attribute! the distress under which they 
labor. His reply to this remark was but a repetition of | 
assertions previously made, and the delegates retired | 
with no cause of complaint as to their personal treat- | 
ment, but indignant that the voice of more than ten | 
thousand citizens, could be deemed by the President un- | 
worthy his attention, and with asad conviction that the | 
high places of power, in a land boasting of its freedom, 
were closed and barred against unpalatable truth. 

The remainder of the week was devoted by the De- 
legates to conversations with members of Congress, as 
well from other States as from Pennsylvania, and to the 
collecting of such information as they thought might | 
prove useful and interesting to their fellow citizens. | 


| 
} 





(Marca 








let us look back upon the change already effected. Six 
weeks ago the aspect of affairs at the seat of Govern- 
ment, was gloomy in theextreme. To those who mourn- 
ed over the bleeding constitution and prostrated indus- 
try of the country, there seemed no hope, but in the 
patriot’s maxim not to despair of the republic, while 
that republic, had form and being. At that period of 
darkness the Executive was supported by a large ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives, banded together 
by party relations which seemed indissoluble, and bar- 
ring at the threshhold every measure of relief. How 
different is the present condition of that House. Ina 
recent vote of direct censure upon the conduct of the 
President, a bare majority of the members present 
(which if a!l the seats were full would sink into a mi- 
nority) have refused to concur. Of those who refused, 
many are known to the delegates,to differ with the Presi- 
dent as to the constitutionality and necessity of a Nation- 
al bank, and when the question directly occurs will so 
record their votes. 

And how has all this change been wrought? By the 
voice of an injured people newly awakened to this in- 
teresting subject—a voice first uttered in the South,and 


now returning in echoes upon all the winds—a voice 


that must prevail unless the people falter in the path of 
duty and abandon a work which is only yet begun. 
The great effort should be to rouse public opinion in all 
parts of the country, and bring it to bear upon the Pre- 
sident and Congress. When the former shall have ex- 


They have pleasure in saying, that the reception and | perienced its concentrated force, it will be time enough 
the treatment which they experienced in all quarters | for him to announce his irrevocable decree. Until then 
was of the most cordial and friendly kind. Among the | the delegates must continue to believe, what the theory 


gentlemen from other States,to whose co-operation they | and practice of our government have heretofore taught, 
feel purticularly indebted, are Messrs. Clay, Calhoun, | 


Webster, Southard, Sprague, Mangum, Chambers, Por- | 
ter, Preston of the Senate; and Messrs. M’Duffie, E. 
Everett, Huntingdon, and Selden, of the House of Re- | 
presentatives, all well known by character to our con- | 
stituents, and the lattr more especially for his recent | 
disregard of party connections, when they seemed to | 
conflict with the obligations of truth, and with his high 
sense of public duty and personal honor. 

Upon the whole the delegates have abundant reason 
to rejoice in the gener.l result of their efforts and ob- 
servations at the seat of Government. They believe | 
that their exertions in connexion with those made by | 
other Committees from various parts of the country have 
produced a decided impression upon Congress, and that | 


that the people are sovereign and that no servant of 


| theirs will dare disobey them. 


The delegates having now completed the formal du- 
ties assigned them by their fellow citizens, beg leave to 
close with one or two considerations of most serious im- 
port. 

The difficulties and embarrassments which they were 
commissioned to explain to the Representatives of the 
people, and from which they were instructed to demand 


_ immediate relief, are not temporary in their nature but 
certain to continue with increasing severity, until the 


cause which produced them is removed, and a just con- 
trol over the currency of the country once more estab- 
lished through the agency of a national bank. That no 
other agency can effect this object has more than once 


the great work in which the American people have so; been proved by disastrous experience, and that the 
deep an interest, is auspiciously begun. They could | winding up of the present bank, without any adequate 
perceive even among the most zealous supporters of the | provision for supplying its place, must spread ruin and 


Executive, a grcwing distrust of the capacity of the | idleness and poverty where prosperity, industry and 
State Banks, to answer the purposes of the country, and comfort have heretofore prevailed, is as certain as the 
an increasing opinion that some institution of a nation- | connexion between cause and effect. 


al kind was necessary to regulate the currency and to | Let no man therefore who disapproves of the conduct 
collect and distribute the public revenue. of the government in reference to the bank, stop short 

They found, moreover, that the scruples of those in his exertions, of the great object of producing its re- 
who have heretofore regarded the Bank of the United | charter. Let no one delude himself with the hope that 
States as unconstitutional, were fast yielding to the con- | commerce and industry will gradually accommodate 
viction that the power to create a fiscal agent, responsi- | themselves to the new state of things, and that though 
ble to Congress, is quite as clear, as the power to em- | the career of the executive remain unchecked all may 
ploy as such agents those banks already established, | yet be well with the country and the people. That there 
over which Congress has no control, but whose respon- | will be periods of occasional relaxation in the money 
sibility must be to the Executive alone, | market is to be expected as the result of other and ob- 

They would recommend to all who disapprove the | vious causes. But the pressure must recur with addi- 
late measure of the executive, not only to express their | tional force after each interval of comparative relief. It 
opinions in public meetings and memorials to Congress, | must continue with such intervals, until either its cause 
but also through the instrumentality of respectable | be removed, or the whole property of the country has 
committees, who may converse face to face with their | undergone a revolution.. Severe as have been the suf- 
own Representatives, and prove by their presence at, ferings of business men, within the last three months, 
such distance from their homes, that no trifling or tma- | that class of the community are as yet on the threshhold 


ginary evils are the subjects of complaint. If this course of the destiny which awaits them. Numerous as have 


be persevered in, the delegates entertain a sanguine | been the failures in all parts of the country, they are 


hope, that before the close of the present session, the | but feeble shadows of those coming events, which, un- 


primury causes of the embarrassment of the community | less Providence shall soften the hearts of our rulers, 
may be effectually removed. 


; must involve the land in universal bankruptcy. 
To sustain this opinion which some may considerrash,; Again—The system by which the revenue of the 
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country is now collected and distributed in opposition | Had it pleased Providence to prolong the prosperity 


to law, and in violation of a solemn contract— that sys- 
tem to which the community is indebted for all its suf- 
ferings; is deliberately spoken of by the President of 
the United States, asan EXPERIMENT, which he is 
determined to try; and on the failure of which he will 








of the country for another year, she might have realis- 
ed in part tte fruits of her enterprise, and would have 
occupied a position comparatively safe. As itis, if 
the policy and the action of the General Government 
undergo no change, she must he content to pause, not 


endeavor to find some suitable remedy for the injuries} at the outset or in the middle of a glorious career, but 


it has occasioned. 

Is there an American citizen, who can listen to such 
a declaration without serious alarm? Is there a citizen 
who will not inquire by what authority it is, that the 
fruits of his industry and the hopes of his offspring 
are made the subject of wanton or useless experiment. 

Is there a citizen who will not pronounce that such a 
power, if it exist at all, exists by usurpation, and not un- 
der the letter of the Constitution? 

The fact is, this movement is but the last of a long 
series of experiments upon the credulity and indolence 
of the American people, all tending to tre same object, 
to prostrate public opinion at the feet of a faction, and 
secure to that faction both permanent and unlimited 
power. Hitherto these experiments have seemed to be 
successful. A discfplined array ot office holders and 
office seekers, the standing army of executive influence, 
have contrived, ina great measure, to suppress public 
sentiment, and to substitute in its place a slavish echo of 
their master’s will. Industrious and quiet, and unambi- 
tious citizens, with nothing to ask of the government 
but protection, have abs'ained too much from public af- 
fairs, and have thus left the government of the country 
in the hands of a small, but active and organized mino 
rity. The last great effort of that faction to place the 
whole revenue at the disposal of the executive, and to 
grasp the purse with the same hand that wields the 
sword, will if it prove successful, fix their power beyond 
the danger of disturbancc. 

It is for the people, the real people of this country 
those who love the Constitution, and value its privi- 
leges, those who depend for their standing and liyeli- 
hood upon neither politics nor office, to determine the 
result of this final and fatal experiment. Such indi- 


- viduals, if they would save the country, must be up 


and doing; and they should take no rest until the ob- 
ject is attained. ‘he present is no time for half way 
measures, It is emphatically a time when first princi- 
ples must be looked to, and no dalliance indulged with 
questions of expediency. He that would serve his 
country in this hour of peril, must seek instruction 
from the pure oracles of freedom, and reject the false 

prophets who prophecy in its name. He must contri- 
bute his full quota to that active and wholesome public 

sentiment, which alone can preserve our institutions, 

and operate as a check upon unprincipled rulers. He 

must realize that, if he neglect to speak or act, on all 

proper occasions, upon the great questions now at is- 

sue, he becomes recreant to his own inter st,and betrays 

his country into the hands of her enemies. 

_ ifthe present condition of the country be such, as 

justly to excite the apprehensions of every American 

patriot, it should be viewed with still greater alarm by 

the people of Pennsylvania. The fiscal concerns of 
this commonwealth are in a condition to feel,with double | 
severity, any violent shock to public confidence, any 

derangement of the currency, or prostration of the en- 

terprise and industry ofher citizens, Her wide spread 

system of internal improvements, on which nearly twen- 

ty mil‘ions have already been expended,is yet unfinish- 

ed. ‘To the revenue from her canalsand rail roads she 

hs looked with confidence for resources to meet her 

engagements; and that revenue cannot flow into the 

public treasury until her leading communications be- 

tween the Atlantic and the interior are ready for use. 

In the present state of embarrassment and alarm, while 

money is commanding an exorbitant in‘erest for the 

private use; where is she to look for funds to complete 


her magnificent works, or to place them in a condition | o 


to be useful and profitable. 


with the goal of her enterprise «distinctly in view; and 
‘after nearly all the expense and inconvenience has 
been incurred. Can her citizens fil to be indignant at 
such an issue? Will their indignation be less, because 
the shaft which has levelled their hopes with the dust 
was forged and aimed by the hand of a rival? The del- 
egates think not. They believe that a spirit is now 
abroad in Pennsylvania which is destined to redeem 
both herself and the country. They know that she 
has the power. They know that when her censures 
shall have been uttered against the faction which now 
rules the land, that faction will sink into helpless imbe- 
cility, and no obstacle will remain to the satisfactory 
adjustment of these momentous questions which agitate 
the community. 

One word of exhortation to their fellow citizens, and 
the delegates have done. It is no common occasion 
which has called for this unprecedented assemblage. 
The evils to be averted are of no common character, 
and call for the exertion of extraordinary energy. A 
contest has commenced—the parties to which are the 
people on one hand, and the Executive on the other— 
a contest fu!l of difficulty and involving our dearest in- 
terests as citizens and as freemen. Letall so regard it, 
and let all so conduct themselves as to show they un- 
derstand its nature and its consequences. Let him that 
hath property,spare of his abundance to secure the re- 
mainder; let him that hath talents or affluence expend 
them freely in the cause of social happiness and of char- 
tered rights—and he that hss neither of these, let him 
bring a patriot’s heart and a patriot’s voice as his most 
acceptable sacrifice on the altar of his country. 

Let old and young, rich and poor, the learned 
and the unlearned, join hand in hand, and with one 
voice and spirit, as they have one interest in the event, 
unite their efforts to bind up the wounds of their af- 
flicted country, and restore her once more to health 
and prosperity. If the prevalence of such a feeling 
shall date from this day, the hallowed anniversary of 
the birth of the father of his country, each succeeding 
return of the same auspicious day, will carry with it an 
additional claim to the respect and veneration of the 


| American people. 


ELIHU CHAUNCEY, 
THOMAS FASSITY, 
JAMES MARTIN, 
WILLIAM GILL, 
JOHN STRUTHERS, 
SAMUEL COMLY, 
CALEB COPE, 
JOSEPH H. DULLES, 
THOMAS FLETCHER, 
GIDEON SCULL, 
JOHN WATERS, 
ROBERC T. POTTS, 
BENJAMIN NAGLEE, 
HENRY TROTH, 
MORDECAI D. LEWIS, 
JOSEPH SMITH, 
MERRIT CANBY, 
‘JOHN S. WARNER, 
J. FISHER LEMING, 
ISAAC MACAULEY, 
JOSEPH MILVAINE, 
BELA BADGER, 
Committee. 


Cates Corr, Esquire, on behalf of the Delegation 
ffered the following preamble and resolutions, which 


‘were seconded by Joszra R. Ixerasor, Esquire, by 
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which gentleman they were most eloquently and ably | the necessity of immediate relief; by a restoration of 
supported, and were adopted without dissent. the currency and public confidence. 
The committee recommend the adoption of the fol-| 8. Resolved, That it be recommended to the free- 
mene eee _ on ns. Raa - of the oe ee apes gsey who yee 
/hereas it is believed, that a sound currency is es- | with us in sentiment as to the causes and remedy o 
sential to national prosperity, and that to the influence | the present distress, to appoint delegates toa general 
of the Bauk of the Unired States are to be attributed the | convention to be held in Harrisburg, for the purpose of 
advantages ofa sound and equal circulating medium, | devising measures to restore the prosperity of the coun- 
high public credit and low rates of interest, in the en- | try. 
joy ment of which private enterprise has flourished, and | 9. Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the 
the finances of the state and of the general government | Girard Bank of the city of Philadelphia, ought not to 
have been successfully managed, and it is evident that | retain the public deposits and thereby countenance and 
= oe — car to ao 7 a ene fully | — a system oo z eae to we rt and 
ested and so admirably adapted to our country, are | which experience has already shown to have a disas- 
highly injurious, and if persisted in will be destructive | trous influence on the prosperity of the city. 
alike to public and private prosperity, therefore | 10. Resolved, That a committee of thirty be appoint- 
Resolved, That the present crisis, so full of danger | ed by this meeting with power to convene from time to 
to the constitution, and so marked by assaults upon all time, to fill vacancies in their own body, or otherwise 
that is valuable in property and in civil rights, demands | to enforce the objects of this meeting at Washington, 
our resolute, active and unyiclding efforts, to restore Harrisburg, and elsewhere; to correspond with other 
the broken faith of the government and to sustain the | committees throughout the United States, and to adopt 
institutions of our country. ; such measures as in their judgment will tend toaccom- 
2. Resolved, That the avowed intention of the Ex- | plish the objects of the foregoing resolutions, and to 
—_* to presente an pores + the National | continue the same until their exertions shall be crown- 
urrency, by wielding at his sole will the entire reven- | ed with success. 
ue, is a usurpation incompatible with our system of go-| On motion of Elihu Chauncey, Esq. it was 
vernment, and at utter variance with the duties of a | Resolved, That the President, Vice. Presidents and 
Chief Magistrate of a Republic, who is no more above | Secretaries of this meeting be authorized to select a 
the law than the humblest citizen of our land. — | committee of safety consisting of thirty citizens to per- 
eauaeneers en messy of the ee nt = form the en by tenth resolution, and 
the United States, his manner and tone at the recent | to give notice thereof in the public papers, 
interview with the delegates from this community, and| On motion 
his open declarations on that and other occasions,evince | Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be pre- 
a settled purpose to destroy the present currency of | sented to Joseru R. Incersott, Esq. for his appropri- 
the country, by arash andruinous experiment. That} ate and eloquent address delivered on this occasion 
by his noanh of consequences, joing from the | with the ane of a copy for publication. ee 
measures of his administration; by his reluctance to On motion of John A. Brown, Esq. it was 
listen to facts or reason,and by substituting the personal! Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this meet- 
feelings and arbitrary will of AxpREW Jacxson, in place ing are justly due and heartily offered to the gentle- 
of the official dignity and constitutional action of the | men composing the delegation to Washington for the 
Presipent or THE Unitep States, he has introduced | prompt and faithful manner in which they have dis- 
into the Government a feature unknown to the Consti- charged the duty confided to them. 
tution and dangerous to the rights and liberties of the | Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 





people. publ'shed in all the daily papers of this city. 
4. Resolved, That the common prosperity of the in-| On motion adjournec. 
habitants of the United States, and more especially the | JOHN A, BROWN, President. 
peculiar interests of the State of Pennsylvania and of ; Samvet Ricuarps, 
the city of Philadelphia, demand an immediate re-char- Witiiam Git, 
ter of the Bank of the United States, so that confidence | Bens. NaGier, 
may be restored, lost fa'th be recovered, an impulse to | Gro. MILLER, 
industry be given, and our country be raised from its | Bera Bancer, 
present despondency, to a state of active and cheerful | Isnakt Ropers, 
enterprise. Tros. Fietcaer, 
5. Resolved, That in the present suspension of com- | Rosert Burton, 
merce and the arts; and in the consequent distress | Joun ScHOLErieLp, 
spread through society, we see but the beginning of | Vice Presidents, 
those evils, which if they be not remedied by the ac- | Jacob M. Thomas, 
tion of Congress, wil! eventually produce most exteifded | Henry C. Corbit, 
ruin—that it is the duty of every man, who has any |. R chard Morgan, 
thing to lose by a revolution, or any thing to gain by a f C. J. Wolbert, 
government of laws, to put forth his strength in behalf? Secretaries. 


of his country, and not to give back until truth shall At the conclusion of the meeting, nine hearty cheers 


prevail, and the country be restored to its former pros- | were given for the ‘* Constitution and the Laws.” 
perity. 


6. Resolved, That, in a crisis like this, all minor dif- | COMMITTEE OF SAFETY. 
ferences of opinion, all secondary distinctions of sec-| The Committee appointed at the meeting of manu- 


tions or of party should be cast aside, and the freemen | facturers, mechanics, merchants, traders and others, 

of the country should be urged to rally under the broad | held on the 22d inst. at the New Exchange, have se- 

banner of the Constitution, in defence of their primary | lected the following named gentlemen to act.as the 

and essential rights. | Committee of Safety, under the 10th resolution of that 
7. Resolved, That the people of Pennsylvania, and | meeting. 

of other States, be invited to hold county and town! The Committee will meet at the Merchants’ Coffee 

meetings, for the purpose of averting the approaching | house this evening at 74 o’clock. 


ruin=-and it is recommended that Committees of Cor-| ‘The following is a list of the Committee. 
respondence be organized, and that deputations from| Elihu Chauncey Henry Flickwir 
each meeting to be sent to Washington, to explain to| Caleb Cope Daniel Fitler 
Congress the condition of the country, and to enforce; Charles Williams Arundinus Tiers 
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Henry Troth - Samuel Grant ed for the employment and reformation of the unfortu- 
Gideon Scull Timothy Caldwell nate beings who are to become its occupants, : 
Samuel Comly ~ Andrew C. Barclay The number of cells in the range now constructing, 
Charles Massey Trueman M. Hubbell although sufficient for the separate confinement of all 
Joseph M’llvaine Robert Waln the convicts at present in the Penitentiary, it is proba- 
John Struthers Joseph H. Dulles ble will not remain long so. But there are other rea- 
Merritt Canby Robert T. Potts sons which induce the committee to recommend to the 
Joseph Few Smith Cornelius Tiers Legislature the propriety of making an early appropria- 
Thomas Fassitt Robert Toland tion to continue the progress of the work according to 
Joseph Smith, (carpenter) Thomas P. Hoopes the original plan proposed for reconstructing the prison 
Lawrence Shuster Isaac Koons so far, at least, as to complete another block of cells. 
David Woelpper Hug Hollingshead All the fixtures and necessary apparatus for continuing 
JOHN A. BROWN, Chairman. the work are now on the spot, and in condition to be ef- 
Jacos M. Tuomas, Secretary. fectually applied to the purposes for which they were 


constructed, A large quantity of materials not made 
use of in the range nearly completed, can be advanta- 
geously worked into the block designed to be built; 
but if its progress should now be arrested this would all 


Report of the Committee appointed to visit the Western | be lost, and of course the Commonwealth lose the 
Penitentiary —Mr. M’Cleane, Chairman. Read in amount of the original cost, which was very considera- 


the House of Representatives, Feb, 10, 1854. ble. é ; ; ; 
There is another consideration, of some importance, 
The Committee appointed under a resolution of this | which should induce the Legislature to prevent, if pos- 
House ‘‘to visit the Western Penitentiary, to inspect | sible, any interruption to the continuance of the work: 
and examine the progress of the work, and to report to —The persons who have had the superintendence, and 
this House what further improvements and alterations performed the labour of what has already been so well 
may be necessary to complete the same,” Rrrort, | #ccomplished, are at hand to engage in its continuance, 
Tht its members examined with as much scrutiny and | and of course their experience must have supplied them 
care as the short time they were enabled to devote to | with the knowledge of the best means and cheapest 
this subject would permit—The block of cells under | way of overcoming the difficulties which must necessa- 
progress; the accounts and vouchers of those entrusted rily be encountered in every new undertaking,—being 
with the disbursement of the money appropriated to | aware that the circumstances which retarded the speed 
rem¢del the prison; the situation of the convicts, with | of their former labours will accelerate their future ef- 
reference to their physical and moral condition, togeth- forts. From these considerations, the committee would 
er with the fidelity and exertions of the warden and his | recommend to the Legislature to make an immediate 
assistants to secure the benefits for which the prison was | appropriation for the purpose of enabling the Inspec- 
intended, and the objects for which our enlightened | ters to continue their improvements without interrup- 
penal code was adopted. ‘lhere being as yet but one} Won. 
block of cells commenced, the examination was, of course, ) From an examination of the books and vouchers of 
confined to this. It is, however the largest block that those entrusted with the disbursement of the money al- 
can be erected within the present bounds,— extending ready appropriated, it appears that the following sums 
across the centre of the building, and containing one have been expended for the several objects specified, 
hundred and eight commodious cells, all of which are | VIZ i— 





WESTERN PENITENTIARY. 





well ventilated, with sufficient light, and an admirable For building materials, $22,680 24 
apparatus for observing cleanliness. The cells in the | Labor, superintendence, &c., 13,444 624 

















lower tier are necessarily somewhat larger than those | General expenses, 2,225 41 
in the second story; but in both ranges they are suffi- seems 
ciently capacious to admit of the employment of the | Total, $38,350 274 
convicts at any of the mechanical occupations. The | Amount of cash disbursed, 35,777 514 
cells themselves are built of freestone, in a manner | —se 
which reflects great credit on the skill and judgement Balance, $2,572 764 
of the architect and workmen. 

The second story of the range of cells is roofed in From the above statement it appears,that the amount 


by solid slabs of stone, extending across from one par- expended for these several objects exceeds the amount 
titicn wall to the other, and secured down by strong | of cash disbursed by $2,572 764, which is accounted 
boltsin a manncr that would appear to render it utterly | for by the fact that considerable sums are credited on 
impossible for one confined within the cell, by the ut- | the books to contractors and others for building mate- 
most efforts of ingenuity and perseverance, to effect an | rials and general expenses, which have not yet been 
escape. This plan, in the opinion of your committee, | paid. Before dismissing this subject, the members. of 
is much preferable to the arched roofs of the Eastern | ‘he committee would do great injustice to their own 
Penitentiary, both as to durability and security. Indeed, | feelings if they omitted to inform the House of the evi- 
the whole plan of the structure appears to be admirably dence that was afforded on this examination of the in- 
calculated to answer the purposes for which it is intend- | dustry, zeal and fidelity of the gentlemen entrusted 
ed. It is, however, to be regretted, that the cells are with these laborious duties, and that this arduous labor 
not yet in such a state of forwardness as to fit them for | is performed without compensation, and from a feeling 
the reception of the convic's, and from what could be | of public spirit alone. 
learned on the spot, will not be before the middle of On proceeding to examine the situation of the con- 
March or first of April. This is much to be regretted, victs, the committee were at once thoroughly convinced 
as the discipline at present observed in the prison is of the total unfitness of the old building for the pur- 
necessarily very defective from the miserable plan of the | poses of Penitentiary punishment. There being at 
old building, being totally unfit for observing the regu- | present more prisoners than cells to confine them in, the 
lations or adopting the method for labor enjoined by Warden is compelled to put two in one cell, and thus 
our laws for the direction of Penitentiary punishment. violate the Act of Assembly and the sentence of the 
The plan embraced for the construction of the present | court by which they were convicted. Nor isthis the only 
one, it is confidently believed, will obviate every diffi- inconvenicnce. The cells in which they are confined 
culty, and produce, according to the opinion of compe- | being so small, and having no means of ventilation, the 
tent and judicious persons, the best structure yet devis- | air within ‘hem, in a few hours, becomes so impure as 
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it necessary to his little band of troopers to follow at some distance, 
open the doors of their apartments, and thus allow | commanded two of them to precede the main body, but 
a full communication between the prisoners. At ; also to keep in his rear; and if they” discovered an ene- 
the same time, the rooms are so small and badly lighted | my to. ride up to his side and inform him of it without 
they are unable to employ themselves at any labor speaking aloud, While leisurely approaching the place 
whilst confined in them; the consequence of which has | of rendezvous, in this order, in the early grey of the 
been, and now is, that the Warden, in order to keep | Morning, the two men directly in his rear, forgetting 





to prejudice their health, and renders 





them employed, has to resort to the old mode of Peni- 
tentiary labor, by employing the mechanics in the 
workshops of the prison, and the laborers in the yard. 


It is, however, but justice to the Warden to say, that | 


the prisoners have been as profitably employed as cir- 
cumstances would permit. 
gaged as laborers, are employed in working at the cells 
now erecting; a daily account of their labor is kept, 


and a credit given to the county from whence they | 


came;—in this way, many of them are enabled to pay 
the expense of their support. Those engaged in the 
mechanic arts can do still more; from which the hope 


may be indulged, that when the new building is finished | 
the community will, in some measure, be relieved from | 


the double burthen of outrage on its peace and proper. 
ty, and the maintenance of the perpetrator. 
From what has been said, it will readily be inferred 


that nothing is gained in the way of reformation. The con- | 


victs, from unrestrained intercourse, soon lose every 
feeling of shame or mortification from the circumstances 
in which they are placed, and their undivided attention 


appears to be absorbed in devising means for escape; 
indulging hopes of pardon, or contriving for future de- | 


predations on society. The sooner, therefore, the 


whole structure is completed, the better it will be for | 


the interests of the peuple. 

The sum necessary to carry this desirable purpose in- 
to effect, will be about $50,000, agreeably to an esti- 
mate furnished the board of Inspectors by the Architect, 
who is ready to ubligate himself to accomplish it for 
that amount. When finished, your committee have no 
hesitation in saying, it will be unrivalled, in the per- 
fection of its design, for preventing the escape, ensur- 
ing the comfort, and contributing to the reformation of 
the convict. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the committee be instructed to bring 
in a bill granting an appropriation to continue the re- 
modelling and improvement of the Western Peniten- 
tiary. ; 


- 


COLONEL M’LANE. 


This venerable and distinguished soldier of the revo- 
lution, after having reached the patriarchal age of 853, 
closed his earthly pilgrimage at Wilmington, Delaware, 
a short time since. 

Colonel M’Lane was distinguished for daring person- 
al courage and for his unremitting activity as a partisan 
officer. He was long attached to Lee’s famous legion 


That portion of them en- | 


their orders, suddenly called out, ** Colonel, the Brit- 
ish!” faced about, and putting spurs to their horses, 
| were soon out of sight. ‘The Colonel, looking around, 
discovered that he was in the centre of a powerful am- 
_ buscade, into which the enemy had silently allowed him 
to pass without his observing them. They lined both 
sides of the road, and had been stationed there to pick 
up any straggling party of the Americans that might 
chance to pass. Immediately on finding they were dis- 
covered, a file of soldiers rose from the side of the high- 
way, and fired at the colonel, but without effect—and 
, as he put spurs to his horse, and mounted the roadside 
into the woods, the other part of the detachment also 
fired. The Colonel miraculously escaped: but a shot 
| striking his horse on the flank, he dashed through the 
woods, and ina few minutes reached a parallel road 
upon the opposite side of the forest. Being familiar 
with the country, he feared to turn to the left, as that 
course led to the city, and he might be intercepted by 
another ambuscade. Turning, therefore, to the right, 
his frightened horse carried him swiftly beyond the 
reach of those who fired upon him, 

All at once, however, on emerging from a piece of 
| woods, he observed several British troopers stationed 
| near the road, and directly in sight ahead, a farm house, 
| around which he observed a whole troop of the ene- 
|my’s cavalry drawn up. He dashed by the troopers 
near him, without being molested, they believing he was 
on his way to the main body to surrender himself. The 
farm house was situated at the intersection of two roads, 
| presenting but two avenues by which he could escape. 
| Nothing daunted by the formidable array before him, he 
galloped up to the cross roads; on reaching which he 
| spurred his active horse, turned suddenly to the right, 
,and was soon fairly out of the reach of their pistols, 
| though as he turned, he heard them call loudly, surren- 
'der or die, A dozen were instantly in pursuit; but, in 
,a short time, they all gave up the chase except two, 
Col. M’Lane’s horse, scared by the first wound he had 
| ever received, and being a chosen animal, kept ahead 
_ for several miles, while his two pursuers followed with 
| unwearied eagerness. 
| ‘The pursuit at length waxed so hot that, as the Colo- 
| nel’s horse stepped out of a brook that crossed the road, 
_ his pursuers entered at the opposite margin. In ascend- 
| ing a little hill the horses of the three were greatly ex- 
| hausted, so much that neither could’ be urged faster 

than a walk. Occasionally,as one of the troopers pursued 
a little in advance of his companion, the Colonel slack- 
| ened his pace, anxious to be attacked by one of the 


of horse, which, throughout the war, was the terror of | two—but no sooner was his willingness discovered than 


the British. An instance of his personal powers, relat- 
ed to us by himself, we may be permitted to give. 
While the British occupied Philadelphia, Col. M’Lane 
was constantly scouring the adjacent country, particu- 
iarly the upper part of Philadelphia, Bucks, and Mont- 
gomery counties—seizing every opportunity to cut off 
the scouting parties of the enemy, to intercept their 
supplies of provisions, and to take advantage of every 
opening which offered for striking a sudden blow. In 
this capacity he rendered many important services to 
the army, and caused great alarm to the British; and 





} 
} 
! 


though they frequently attempted to surprise and take | of bis coat. 


the other fell back to his station. They at length ap- 
proached so near that a conversation took place between 
them; the troopers called out—‘*‘ Surrender, you c—d 
rebel, or we'll cut you to pieces.” Suddenly one of 
them rode up on the right side of the Colonel, and 
without drawing his sword, laid hold of his cellar. The 
latter, to use his own words, ‘had pistols which he knew 
he could depend upon.’ Drawing one from the hols- 
ter, he placed it to the heart of his antagonist, fired and 
tumbled him dead to the ground. Instantly the other 
came up on his left, and also seized him by the collar 
A fierce and deadly struggle here ensued; 


him, yet such was his constant watchfulness, that none | in the course of which Col. M’Lane was desperately 


of their attempts succeeded. Having concerted with 
Capt. Craig (now living, we believe, near Belvidere, 
N. J.) the plan of an attack upon a small detachment 
of the enemy, they agreed to rendezvous at a house near 
Shoemakertown, eight miles from Philadelphia, on the 
Willow Groveturnpike. Col. M’Lane, having ordered 








wounded in the back of the left hand, cutting asunder 
| the veins and tendons of that member. 


Seizing a fa- 
vorable opportunity, he drew his other pistol, and with 
a steadiness of purpose which appeared even in his re- 
cital of the incident, placed it directly between the eyes 
of his adversary, pulled the trigger, and scattered the 
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brains on every side of the road. Fearing that others 
were in pursuit he abandoned his horse in the highway; 
and, apprehensive, from his extreme weakness, that he 
might die from loss of blood, he crawled into an adja- 
cent mill pond entirely naked, and at length succeeded 
in stopping the profuse flow of blood, occasioned by his 
wound. We have seen a painting of this desperate en- 
counter, very accurately representing the contest. It 
used to be common in our auction rooms, but of late 
years has become scarce, It should be revived, painted 
on a large scale, and be hung up in the house of every 
man who venerates the memory of the departed patriots 
of this country, Germantown Telegraph. 





CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


We learn that this Congregation is formed out of a 
part of the Congregation worshipping in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, corner of Third and Arch street, 
formerly under the care ofthe late Rev. Joseph San- 
ford. After the lamented death of Mr. Sanford, a 
part of the Congregation withdrew, purchased a lot at 
the southeast corner of Eighth and Cherry street, 90 
feet front on Eighth street, by 160 feet on Cherry 
street, running to Sheppard’s alley. Arrangements 
were made for building in March, 1833. April 22d, 
the corner stone was laid with appropriate ceremonies, 
and on the same day, the Rev. John McDowell, D. D. 
of Elizabethtown, N. J. was unanimously elected Pas- 
tor of the Congregation, Matthew L. Bevan, Samuel 
Richards, and Matthew Newkirk, were appointed a 
building Committee, and the Committee employed the 
Rev. James Smith, Superintendent—Michael Garnett 
& Son, Carpenters—John Schaffer, Stone Mason— 
John Struthers, Marble Mason—James Allen, Plaster- 
er—Ettinger, Perrine & Co. Bricklayers—Bancroft & 
George, Painters—and John Rambo, for fron Railing. 
On the lot is erected a Church 68 feet front by 104 feet 
in length, including the vestibule and portico. 
front is finished in the Grecian doric order, witha full 
columned portico and marble flight of steps. 
east end of the lot, and connected with the church, is 
erected a three story building,53 feet in length, and 43 
feet in width. The first story is neatly finished for a 
lecture room—second story divided into two Sabbath 


school rooms—the third story in one room, and a large | Flagstone, . 
room finished in the basement story of the Church, fora’ Gravel, 
coloured school, The Sabbath School rooms will ac- | Hardware, 


commodate 900 children. On the north side of the 
Church there are twenty-one vaults, finished and co- 
vered with marble slabs. 


finished in a neat and rich style—all of the pews in| Laborers and carters, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





The interior of the Church is | Killing dogs, 1426, 


the Church are lined with blue moreen, and the seats | 


on the lower floor cushioned, and will seat about 1400 
persons. The Church is to be lighted by one grand 


reflector from the centre of the ceiling, with 42 lamps | Lumber, 


init. The lot is enclosed by a neat iron railing fence, 
and the whole establishment will cost about $65,000, 
and be completed in a short time and opened for pub- 
lic worship. 


THE REGISTER. 








PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 1, 1834. 








The Governor has sent a message to the Legislature, 
in relation to the loan, which was lately unsuccessfully, 
brought into market. His Excellency attributes the fai- 
lure principally to the Bank United States, and recom- 
mends a demand upon the State Banks for the amount 
of five per cent on their capital,which by their charters 
they are required to loan. We received the Message 
too late for insertion this week; it will appear next. 


Advertising, ‘ : $647 08 
Black smith’s work, 654 78 
Brick layer’s work, ° * ° 907 50 
Bricks, ‘ ‘ > ‘ - . 3909 77 
Care of clocks, ‘ : 266 87 
Care of Franklin square, . 313 36 
Independence do. . ‘ - 380 44 
Washington do. : : 908 75 

The | Penn a . - 4811 
. _Carpenter’s work, : 2,395 53 
On the | Cleansing docks and sewers, , 468 87 
| Dey... CHtYy. = - 36,474 18 
Collecting vaccine cases, ; ° 288 75 
Curbstone setting, ‘ oi Fad 
4,108 66 

: ; ‘ ; s 738 54 

, ; . 239 93 

| Hauling gravel and paving stone, 7,067 88 
| 1,426 00 
‘ - 22,062 75 

| Lamp and tinwork, . . 1,429 05 
'Lime, . i ; j 119 70 
‘ e ‘ - 1,215 90 

Messengers at offices, . ; . : 480 00 
Miscellaneous, . ° ° - 58,213 05 
oil, ‘ ‘ ‘ 22,700 96 
Painting and glazing, ° 248 07 
Paving stone, . ‘ . 15,973 93 
Pay of watch, ‘ ° - 40,468 64 
Petty Bills, : ‘ ‘ : 3,218 83 
Printing and stationary, ; ° .. 123 
Pump maker’s work, . . ° 1,314 67 
Regulating ascents, 5 ‘ a 622 12 
Services in markets, . ° ‘ 667 73 
Taxes, ‘ ‘ ‘ - 471 94 
Turning, . é , ; - 201 52 
Wharf building, . ° ° » 131 44 
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Expenditures by the City Commissioners in 1833. 
















































New paving, : 36,802 90 
Unpaved streets, : : 866 17 
Cleansing the streets, ‘ ‘ - $6,544 91 
Docks and sewers, , ° 6 7,231 26 
Lighting and watching, ‘ - 66,957 15 
Pumps and wells, ‘ . 1,699 76 
Regulating ascents, ; ‘ ‘ 622 12 
Expenses of offices, ‘ ‘ 767 05 
Services in markets, ‘ 686 70 
Incidental expenses of Councils, . 92 02 
Repairing over water pipes, . : - 12,807 20 
City property, . ° . 37,950 78 
Repaving footways, . ° ° 607 11 
Expenses authorized by Councils, 6,995 71 
Sanatory fund, : ‘ . mae te 
Broad street railroad, . ‘ . 21,405 64 

Total, ° ‘ ° 233,668 60 





For the following items, 
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In the northern district, under charge of John White, 
there was— 








pat 





New paving done, 7,766 square yards, which includ- 
ing stone, gravel, bricks, flag stone and digging, cost 
$7,894 88, being $1 014 per square yard. 

Repaving 2,453 square yards,cost 1,570 44, or nearly 
64 cents per square yard. 

The number of yards paved with one Joad of stone, 
averaged about 6 7-11 lbs. 

In the middle district, under care of Thomas East- 
lack, there were of new paving, 15,970 square yards, 
which cost $16,885 79, or nearly $105} per square 
yard, 

Repaving 2,034 yards, cost 1,482 45, or nearly 73 
cents, per yard. 

A load of stone averaged 6 5-12square yards. 

Southern district, under charge of Wm. Faries. 

New paving 18933, cost $15927 874, or 844 cents 
per square yard. 

Repaving 1,370 yards, cost $403 28, or nearly 294 
cents. 

A load of stone average, 7 5-12 square yards, paved. 





Un Sunday last, the CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, of which a description is this week inserted, 
was opened for public worship. Sermon in the morning, 
by Rev. Dr. John McDowell, (the pastor,) in the after. 
noon, by Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, of Princeton, and in 
the evening, by Rev. Dr. William Neill, of German. 
town. The house was crowded during each service, 
but especially so in the evening, when, for the first time, 
the superb apparatus for lighting the church was illumi- 
nated. This consists of a circular frame work, or rather 
plate, occupying a central opening in the ceiling, ten 
feet six inches, in diameter; so arranged as to be 
drawn up above the ceiling into a chamber prepared for 
it, an rendered fire proof: from which, the apparatus 
when lighted, is caused to descend,upon a level with, or 
perhaps a few inches below the ceiling. In the centre 
of the plate is a large gilt star; at some distance from it 
isa circular row of lamps, each lamp having a silver- 
plated reflector attached to it, with a central opening to 
receive the chimney of the lamp. A similar row of 
jamps and reflectors is arranged around the circumfer- 
ence of the plate, and the space between the rows, is 
covered with a rich crimson ground, with gilt stars in- 
terspersed. A sliding stage is placed over the opening 
in the ceiling, when the apparatus is drawn up, so as to 
enable the Sexton to light the lamps. ‘The whole num- 
ber of lamps and reflectors is forty, and we understand 
that the place of the large star in the centre is to be 
filled by a lamp and reflector, which will much improve 
its appearance. By means of this apparatus, the whole 
church is furnished with a most brilliant and at the same 
time agreeable light ; the galleries of course receiving 
the strongest portion. The pews under the galleries, 
not enjoying the direct rays from the reflectors, require 
the aid of a few lamps, but persons occupying the pews 
beyond the galleries, can see perfectly well to read 
without any additional light. This is, we believe, the 
first attempt in this country, to illuminate churches by 
this method, and we consider it a very great improve- 
ment, as it removes the unpleasant obstructions to the 
view of the speaker, and other inconveniences to which, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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by the usual mode of chandeliers suspended from the ceil- 
ing, the audience is subjected, The apparatus was made 
by Messrs, Cornelius. We have not learned the cost of it. 
We understand that during the week, pews have been 

taken by members of the congregation, (to whom only 

they have as yet been offered, at the valuation) amounting 
to upwards of $20,000. Others who wish to connect 
themselves with this church, will have an opportunity of 
obtaining pews,on Monday afternoon next. The gentle- 
men who have been instrumental in erecting this house, 
deserve great credit for furnishing so neat, noble and 
comfortable a building, and one which is so highly or- 
namental to the section of the city, in which it is located. 





We observe by an advertisement, that Cornelius 
Tiers, of this city, in connexion with several boat own- 
ers at different places on the route, have established a 
daily line for transporting merchandise and general 
freight, between this city and Pittsburgh, and all inter- 
mediate places. The line consists of sixteen Union 
Canal covered boats, thirty-two cars on the Portage 
rail road, and seven Pennsylvania Canal covered boats 
on the western division of the Pennsylvania Canal. 
Goods will be carried through (either way) by this line 
in ten days,—a boat will arrive at, and depart from 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, every day, except Sunday, 
The line will commence running upon the first opening 
of canal navigation, 

Meetings are becoming so numerous in the city, and 
throughout the state, to express the views of all parties 
upon the present alarming situation of affairs, that we 
cannot keep pace with them, We can therefore only 
make selections from the more important proceedings, 
or insert them gradatim, as we can findroom. The 
whole country seems to be aroused upon the subject,and 
astate of feeling is being engendered, which we should 
be glad to see appeased by the speedy removal of the 
exciting causes, before it becomes uncontrollable. 





A new town has been laid off by Robert Darragh, 
Hiram S. Stow, Charles T. Whippo and John R Shan- 
non, called Moravia, “‘situated on the state road, 
about half way between Beaver and Mercer, on the 
Pennsylvania Canal, at the head of slack water naviga- 
tion, in a healthy fertile country, abounding in springs 
of excellent water, bituminous stone coal, iron ore, lime 
and sand stone.” Lots to be sold by auction, on the 
premises, April 29th, next, 





The weather has been unusually mild for the season. 
Some maple trees in the State House Yard, have been 
in blossom several days. Leaves are putting out on 
the willow, honey-suckle and lilac, and we fear from the 
warm rains we have had, the fruit trees may be too far 
advanced to withstand later frosts, which must yet occur. 





Five fresh shad, taken in the river Delaware, were 
sold in the fish market, on the 25th of February. 





31,843 barrels of flour, and 301,693 bushels of corn 
were received at Boston, frem Philadelphia, n 1833. 
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